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Vol d' Arno professes to be ten lectures of 1873 on
Tuscan Art down to the age of Dante; but it contains
more about Tuscan History than Tuscan Art. Opening
with a fine sketch of the maryellous influences of
piccolo Pisano, who brought into mediaeval Europe the
smouldering torch of Greek Art; and then turning to
John of Pisa, the Professor rapidly passes into the
story of Florence and Pisa, Manfred and Charles of
Anjou, all of which is touched in a suggestive, and
somewhat desultory and mystical manner, with much
about Dante, the heraldic banners of the city quarters,
florins, palaces, towers, and Cyclopean masonry. A
typical example of Buskin's habit of discursive or
"jumble" lecturing may be seen by an analysis of the
eighth lecture on " Franchise." Franchise, of course,
has nothing to do with privileges or suffrages. It is
equivalent to libertas, not "liberty," such as Mr. John
Stuart Mill's, nor is it "liberte," such as M. Victor
Hugo's j but rather freedom from fear and temptation,
obedience to law, the truly kingly nature, as that of
our Edward III. or of Theseus at Athens.

The Professor begins by contrasting the Lion of
St, Mark's at Yenice with that of Niccolo of Pisa, i.e.
the Byzantine with the Gothic; the Greek Art being
pious, the Gothic profane, for the Byzantines gave law
to Norman license. Theseus is every inch a king as
well as Edward III.; the f inaction of a Greek king was
to enforce labour; that of a Gothic king to restrain
rage. Greek law is of Stasy, and Gothic of Ec-stasy.
Theseus and Edward III. are warriors, as we know;
but they are also theologians, didactic kings, rather
philologians, lovers of the Logos, by which the heavens
and earth were made. The Byzantine lion is descendedf judgment and of research,
